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behavioral consequences of these as they relate td the work of 
cpunselor are projected. The document then suggests some ways 
counselors cati help clients to create rewarding personal futures, 
describes a futures studies program for counselors, outlining wixat 
its. emphasiBs and outcojies should be. The conclusion raises three 
guestions which the authors state must be anS-wer^d clearly by adfi ' 
counselors if the profession is to survive in the future: (1) Bhat 
the primary mission of counselors?;- (2) Hhat is excellence?; aad 
Bow can counsislors insure self ^renewal? A short bibliography is 
included. (Author) ; 
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. . ABOUT THIS MONOGRAPH 

In tfiis. paper the . authors present >Mrne provoqatlve. general izations 
drawn from tjie literature on futurism. 'and project possible social and • 
behavioral cbfisequences of these as'they relate to the work of the coun- 

; selor, The;^ theri Suggest some ways coufiselors can help clients to create 
positive, rewarding personal futures. They describe a futures studies • 
■program for-^^nselors, outlining what- its emphases and outcomes should 

"be. And they conclude by raising three questions which they feel musT 
be . answered clearly by all counselors" if the profession is to survive in 

the future, * 
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' . ' ' , . .A FOTURISTIC WSPECTIVE FOR COUNSELORS " , . ' . 

Garry R. Wal2 and Libby •Benjamin , - . 

} ; ' Introduction . ~ * 

.Counselors like to discuss the future as much as people'in general ' 
lilce to talk about the wea-ther. If you were observing a group of^oun- • 
s^prk engaged in some imaging of their future roles and functions, you 
wouVd undoubtedly ^hear remarks like the fallowing: ' ' ' 

"Counaelors aren't goulg to ch4mge in the future. ^Iri 40 years ' 
I haven't s^en much hhang^M who they are qv what ^they do." J , , • 

^---Qe^^elovs in the future are^reatly going to^ be different. ' PubUa.^ ' ^ 
dissatisfaction with the way :they nOw operate.wilV surely lead %rn4or, 
changes in the roUa they assume, and the^ tasks they perform, "' ■^^ ■'' ^ ^ T 

"Any future changes in what counseldrs do ^IVpwbabty^ ccmsistvf 
refinements or n^dificaUons rather thak sigrfft<^^ 

•One of the attractions of such discussions: is that there ^re n.o sure ' 
answers. In a real senSe. the future Is rfunkn^able,^ the.weather- - , 
While one can speculate, or suggest parameters and pfobabilities. knowing ' ' 
definitely what the future wilVbrin^js impossible. . Onf^jor reason for / 
our Tack of assurance is that we are talking about a varied' of possibll^ V 
and probable futures, with emphasis on the -plural. Just becatise we are 7 ' 
uncertaiV about what may come in the'future, however, d& -not preclude/ 
our discussing and atJ^empting tO analyze, it^, We.^rr come to knoW the 4ure- 
better by generating rich and varied pictures ot...severaT kinds of futuref; . 



A developing an array of pos^Jble^ f^^^^ 
probabilj*ies of theirVealiziUtlon/ . r 
/ ^ ■ In an age influenc6d;by, cbang'e;':^^ to emphasize;.. 

/; .the importance of being able, t^^^^^^^ 

chang-e/may affect our iirofesiixity/and tiu ds indjviduaj iounselprs.^^ 

While many educators base ;the/r work.On- the' past, counselors : \ 
bas^; theirs on helping indtAfi<|u^fs^td'^^^^^ to the futurl 

In many ways, therefore, the sioiil?: and is the futuhe:! " 

^ and by very definition, counsel^ are: futUrisW. because they deal wili ^ : 

plans and decisions:)about events that are yet to -occur. One would jexpect,'^ ' 
^ then? that counselors, both by inclination and behavior, would be a'fijtur/^ 
istically-oriented group--but are they? ^ ^ ^'^"^ .'. 

K ' fn the search of several national- data bases conducted for this paper 
we found that. the majority of articles relating-to futurism were written" 
by people from backgrounds other than counseling. Not many of the articles 
dealt specifically with counseling futures; and the few that did merely " 
drew together ideas aijd materi-^ls which had been^presented el/ewhere and 
^attempte^ to relate their importance to cdunsel-ing^ We are' suggesting, 
therefore, that while dealjing with the future is thd focTus of the work 
of counselors, the orientation and thinking DattPm^' hf counselors' W : 
not really futUristically^oriented. . One reason may be that the press 
. of' current -prqljlems ^rid cornfe^ them'to concentrate their 

efforts^ on matters iibediate and. demanding rather than on those with ' 
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|-;-;^:yab^ut.vkrious^^ aspect^ 
: ^ .^^ocfal and behavioral (^se^^ 

as/th^ relate to the work of'c^ MffU^^^^^^^^^ 

. - the possible negative .behavioral proj^^ 

- ' i^oi^tf^;^^ : V 

^ f^^^^ studies progr^^y includiSgl^ ^ .s&ine- i^^^^^^ 

. emphases and outcomes. ^;And: we^#^^ conclude;by adires^^i^^ 

^ pelling questions to the counsel ing professioh^rquestioris that we believe 

; the profession must be prepared to answer if it is to survive in' the fut.ure. 
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Futuristic Stimulu^s General izati^ns 



On the following pages we present a num-^^r of generalizations dr^iwn 
from th6 literature on futurism that are intended to provide provocative. ' 
stimulating, eonfliqting.-and challenging views of the future. They . 
encourage assertive-exprejsion ancL opert-eS^ed iflteraction about the future 
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.,^;the;.sfi 

■ {if^B:^^^^ tm away; :^Federiil f uiiclfnr ' • 

/ -I'f ^^^^ 

,v1<lrtgr.f eriii;; ■ ,-;\\'^ '■M.'- 

te;^; ■ destructive^ to .tfie - * • ^ 

.pne 's 

; Contrary to the tradition 

that>e are riot a violent people.jve are. While our d^sii^e^^^ 
one-o? a humanitarian culture, our behavior j from; M af^^l^^ a^ci^&sihg - 
evidence of crime to our hunger for vicarious mayheni through thi r^et^ia) V 
does not support this view^ ' ' ■ . . 

4. Most present-day Americans^are probably Qot-cdrtstitutibnariy:( 
suited to accommodate rapid change arid mobility and are liable to suffer 
from "future shock." Toff ler (1970,, p. 289-326 ^.describe^^W symptoms - 
of this disease (which results from too much stwnulati.^n and freedom \ 
rather than too .little) as anxiety, depfeifoS, physiological complaints., 
denial of confusion, -frustration, and 

The end product, he suggests,' is apathy and psychological 
withdrawal fr^m society. ' .. ' - ' * 




0m^:fot gradingi seatnrtgga^ for stu-^ 

•^ei^s who later eni-er^^ 

crhaiigp students afce t^ 

rapid and continual change. 




. apace as.^^ technology ;ha5, 

|ri|f?ffe<^g^n4ui^ 

; " \ > <;»^4 >is ^rt^e^^^^ ^efraratibn of s6ci^ty;.fhtc) spe- 

cial. interest^grpups^{y4iing-^^ ° 

consumer; ^radic^l-cbnseW^^^ 
^ tion. and conflict. Thus. th^#^^^^^ a/id '/ -1 

compromise in-Jihe future. • 

,10. Dramatic changes ire-under>(ay in a tbwarcl worlTand moh^: 

"Money will be... much, le^s ijf. a" motivation<r: will. become more" >means^ ■ 
instead of ah 'end' ^ :gQal?^;i a growirtg demand • : 

that one's: Job be Hftningfuir the not ion 'that hard on unpleasant: work - : 
must be- tolerated becafise it- is unavdidable wil 1 have 1 es^ and - Ifess^accep^ 
' tance. The ^oncept. tha^ wor^^ls a duty and- jejsure mustie^ eoi^eci liill 
bejnore'and]jK)r0fe 1970)./ 
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n. The role of education in the ^ * • less a matter 

of transmission of knowledge and more a jfe vvioping the thought 

processes, values, and skills that prepare maividuals to adapt to and" 
initiate change. Versatility, flexibifity, and problem-solving ability 
will increasingly become core educational goals. 

12. A very significant trend might be called the antispecialization 
or interdisciplinary trend. <*The boundaries between the social sciences 
will become more and more blurred by teamwork in research and scholarship. 
Schools of applied behavioral science will also begin to integrate such 
professional schools as education, social work, public health, clinical 
psychology, publijr admjfnistration, natural resources, And ecology. More 
and more creative designs for delivery of professional services will be ' 
•generated by heterogeneous teams from clinical practice, education, reli- 
gion, social welfare, and public and mental health. 

13. With the dramatic increase in consumer demand for personal ' 
helping s^vices, the gap between need for services and available trained 
professionals to provide them will widen. • 

14. Th€ younigr are learning to support each other; they are mobilizing 
nrength and spphistication in their interactions with the older genera- 
tion.^ A rapidly growing trend is toward an increase in power ,.and respon- 
sibility of the young in regard to setting goals, making plans, and design- 
ing the programs for education, work, and leisure time in whigh they are 
involved. The future will s^ee a rapid increase in the election and appoint- 
ment of youth to agency boards; school boards; community? state, and national 
planning committees; and boards of trustees of colleges, churches, and other 
institutions. Confrontations by youth to test and develop their base of 
influence will increase. 

15. Counselors are typically prepared to work in stable and organized 
environments, but future organizational designs will increasingly "emphasize 
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. temporan;ness. spontaneity, and problem-solving ver«sus role-centered ' 
orientations. 

16. Technology, removal of the agej ^ ... -uity] and 
•the isolation of the suburban home have contributed to the decline'of 

rewards and the recognition once awarded th^ housewife. Women will increas 
. ingly seek alternatives other than the traditional housewife role. 

17. < Reacti6n against "mass society" will increase. There will -be 
less and less to.lefrance for depersonalization, for being an "IBM card." 
"Are resistance to pressures toward.conformity. The increase ingeneral - 
level of education will result in more personal self-respect and more 
rejection of authoritarianism and-jsocial restraints. 

* ' ' ' ' 

'18. Conflict exists between the manpower needs of societ/and ifi . 
built-in status, rewards. We have taught our young to value the liberal • ^ 
arts college education, but all projections into the future "job market ■ 
indicate an increasing need for trained technologists, ^n th6 future 
society may restructure its status and reward sysi^ to' give feeJings of 
worth and- dighity. to specialists as well as general ists. ' 



Counselor-Relevant Images of the Futu 



re 



We have'sketched in broad terms some possible and probable changes 
that maj. occur in the short- and lopg-term mure for society as a whole. 
The reader wiTT note that some of the trends appear to-be conflicting, 
and we can envision heated discussions over a few of the projections 
based upon individual orientation and attitude. Another way to view the 
future is to' project possible consequences of impending .developments . 
particularly 4S they impact on counselors-to image what will occur 
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socially and behaviorally as a' result of some of the more predictable • 
and probable cha^nges. * 

' Ask people to' describe tv,r %, ^^e future. You will find ' 

■ that most will .couch the -repb - ^.logical terms-new fantastic modes 
of -transportation-; all-knowing computers that manage our liver, scientific 
gadgets that make labor a thing of-the pa'st; physical structures whose 
surrealistic forms and proponions boggle the mirtd. Technology is seen by 
many as the ruler of what is to come, the determiner ^f what w*ill be. " 

While consideration of the impact of technology on our future is' ' 
appropriate, of greater importance perhaps is developing conceptions con- , 
cerning our behavioral future. Behavioral ofjtions clearly will accompany ^ 
e^ch new technological development, and we should consider what social 
inventions are likely to have import for us. individuals should be helped 
.to view the future not as an era of impersonal -technology, divorced from 
themselves and over which they have nff control, but "rather as an environ-, 
ment that will call for new behay"ioral skills, about which they can make 
chores. Viewing the future in this manner helps individuals to concep- 
tualize the future in meaningful terms and causes it to become more personal 
and realizable. ■ • 

This section presents sogie images of the behavioral and social conse- 
quences of change that have particular meantng for counselors. These images 
may serve as beacons of future developments and as priorities which may be 

a 

'instrumental in shaping^ future counselor roles and functions. 
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^- Individuals will place an emphasis, on rdle before g oal. - ^ 

•The middle- term future may very wen fi.rid .individuals giving Vime - 
priority to finding f^av^^.. . .„an beings, se- ■ their 

«n personal ident ...u.c laentirying their jua. .p.ufessiuna 
. identity, The present self-help literature movement will likely increase. ' 
antf people will be seeking for ways to respond 'more fully ta'their poten- 
tials as, individuals. This development may even take a ,he^o^fstic. ego- 
tistic direction with individuals seeking their own perso^riaa agg^-^ndizement 
at the expense of attenti^on to or caring for others. ''Doing youf- own 
thing" may assume more strength than the present trend^'indicates. People 
will be less accepting of attaching personal status and worth-to what they 
do, of defining who they are in terms of their work. To the question 
"What are you going to be?", young people will- anstJer, "I-already am." 

Opportunities for lifelong learning and continuing growth and deve- 
^ lopment will flourish and will involve major portions of the population. . 
Older people, and those who have retired in their early fifties, will he 
seeking meaningi^ul non-work-oriented outlets for their talents and. interests.' 
• "Stopping out," leaving a major goal-directed activity. such as pursuing a / 
> degree or working at a job. and entering'a new arjea of activity such as 
travel. self-studyNor meditatipn, will Increasingly become an. option for I . 
many people. Counselors will meet clients looking for assistance In ^hart 
^1ng a life course th^ will enable them to experience more of life a„d 
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develop their unexpressed potent fa)^ as persons. 

■ Hostility/poVarizatior^/nd aggression w ili/^ecome more corrwonDlace. 
Sociologists foreseeJ;;kreasina affju^nce and the tafbacity to produce 
.material goods as negati/y' ...c • feelings of [. i.or As people 
become more oriented tp4rd personal acquisitions and wealth, they will 
draw unto themselve^separate themselves from their fellow human beings. ' 
•focus their atten^on ' on '.'mfe and mine." Counselors will meet indivicjuals 
who prioritize/ehaviors which enharfce personal' satisfaction and survival ' 
over, behavio^ Which contribute to the common good, 

^\ Kno^^ledqe will become the most eagerly sought-after rP<;o.ir.^ P nf 
the fiitare . I ' ■ 

The ca/actty of an individua-l to acquire and use knowledge appro- 
prjitely may! well be the primary determ^iJIant in his/her personal and profes- " 
s/onal effec4^.veness/ While interpersonal communication will continue to 
^ /be important, the future will place increasing^emphasis on people's ability 
/ to y-etrieve and use information specific to their needs and goa'ls from a 
variety of data bases, including impersonal computer information banks. 
Counselors will work with^Tients who want to learn how to utilize numbers 
of i.nformation sources to make futuristic plans arrd decisions. 

The tratjisitional dyn amics in personal and socia I rh^n^ n u.^rece 
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in importance . 

- • Up to now in many of our activities as helping prote^^ lona i ^ wc 
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have focused Qn the. impori^nce of the drtisi art-ma king process and trie 
character and substance of/ desired change. Tfie^midterni future will. see 
an increasing emphasis on/the process of change. ' Individuals go through ' 
a predictable series of cycles as they moveKrom one* situation .or state" 
to another, including a fairly well-known Lt of aff|ctiv6 feelTngs apd 
cognitive task?. Each transition requires that an individual .gi4 up 
isomething in order to be able to move on to something else/Learning the 
process of makfng changes will become a major focus of/^ counselor's 
interventions 'in the future/ We will move to the point of saying that not 
orHy is the decision important, we also must be concerned with how we plan' 
to make desired changes. 

^' Attitudes "and values in relation to work win chang e. 

The m.fdtehT« future will bring an increasingly jobless society. It 

has been forecasted that in about 20 years 15% of the Ropulati.on will be 
"able to provide all of the necessary goods apd ^ser^^ices for the total popul 
ftion. This stiggests that our increasingly automated and mechani^d society 
will require less ^person-hours to provide the basic necessities of life.' 
Thus, to work at a job-for a maj,or share of one's, life may no longer be a 
realistic expectation for the future. While we havp no way of estimating 
how many people will be involved in jobs as we now know them, it seems'^ 
fair to say that abs<>rb1ng all those who would like either part- or full- 
time employment will be an impossibility. The social consequence^ of this 
are, of course, enormous. In the cu'rrent etfU)s. an individual's personal 

IS ' 



worth I's closely-associate^ yith hi^/tier. involvement in" kn occupational 
entgrpc^se. W4th jobs fa^co^ing more s.carce and smaller numbers of people^. 
• invoTyed in gainful employment in the society of the ftjture, individuals 
must find ways to rp.i ^ . .^nse ot p.-.onal worth other than througn 
their occupatTOns, /* 

. Counselors; will be seeing clients who w^nt to design individual 

ong learning ^and lifelong 
involvemeats and contriijutions. Jobs fnay be a 'part of these growth plans 
but will have .permanence and longey,ity. People will move \h and out 
of the labor-^force, and the- relationship between work and education will 
blur. As patterns ch.ange in both education and employment, more people 
going to school wfll be involved in concurrent occupational experience; 
in likqpj^nnefr, jo^s will increasingly provide opportunities for individuals 
to corrtin\j^ their schooling. 

Depersonalization will be the commonNcesponse to vijying the future . ' 

The advent of books like Future Shock (Toffler, 1970) and movies about 
encounters o; a third kind have made futurism an "in" topic. Discuss.ing the 
figure and sharing ideas as to what life will be like in the twenty-first 
century Is heady stuff-tdeal for conversation on the cocktail circuit. 
This, popularization and the media %1tz associated with It have, general ly. 
been of little benefit to individuals. They think-of the future as sonk; - 
thing far distant and abstract, a fanciful exercue. something with ente. 
tainment value-but not a phendJhenon that win influence their behavior, or 



give them cause for personallrefyectionr not stJmethi^ they should think ^ 
seriously about and get ready for.-' ' • 

• • - y i^o Dell eye Uidt -impending problems, even catastro- 

phies,. happen to sdmebody else, thaWey' wil 1 somehow bypass me. the- 
individual. "Watcfving. or reading'-aboat calamities from the "outside" -like" 
watching a murder show on television) or reading newspaper accounts of ' the' 
> destruction lying in the wake of a tornado-is fascinating, .but beyond the 
^^ ;>^ealm of the personal for most of us. Viewers can become -victims, however, 
gnless they can give personal meaning to the impl ications of the forces 
which, are developing around and enveloping them. Counselors, perhaps more 
than most, can help people to see relationships between' external events and 
the need to develop appropriate" personal behaviors to cope with tf^e events 

^ ' Future ima ges act to control present behaviors . » 

Particularly hurtful to developing a futuristic orientation is the 
view that futuristic thi,?(lng and planning can be fu( and interesting but ' 
of little real utility. "It lacks practicality." says the pragmatisf. 
"Why deal with the future when I can't even manage the present?" says the 
realist. To m^ny, concern for the future may be Utopian and Ideall.ti^. 

On the contrary, we suggest that one'5 view oMhe future Odn f.avc a 
dlrccL effect on how one behaves In Lhe preienL. If individual, .cti LI,o„ 
selve. as people who will experience muUlpIe ca. cer. in a lifeth.ie. who 
win need to form and adapt to multiple, rapidly chan^ i ny rela t lunM. 1 p. . 



r„ . ,,^,,t ,, ^^^^ IS likely tbat they will 

behave differently in the present. Our images of tomorrow can have profound 
• effect^on how^we behave today^ A futuristic orientatidn can. also help us 
^ to .avoid focusing' on irmiediate gratifications in favor of long-term, more 
^ lasting rewards. If life is to be other than a /ever chart of ups ,and ■ ' 
downs. -1-t IS. crucial that we develop' fuiuristjc concepts that will be useful- 
in dealing with both inmediate concerns and long-term goals. ' 

Future-Relevant Counseling Behaviors 



^•major goal of many counseling strategies is helpipg clients to 
acquir^e cognitive and tehavioral skills -that will enable them to deal 
successfully with a wide variety of potential problems and tasks. Fre- 
quently. bj,th the nature and the magnitude of the tasks are unknown and 
the foqis is onthe development of ^Voadly applicable methods of problem- 
solving and behavioral control. While teaching general coping skills may 
be very important, assisting people to project potential problem areas is 
^equally desirable, ft is predictable that many of today's adolescents will 
experience considerable difficult^ as adults in areas such as marital rela- 
ttonships. other kinds of personal relationships, career chan^ mobility, 
and problems related to aging and retirement. It seems t.iyhly ^irabie. 
therefore, that they be ^prepared to manage such problem, and thaV they 
develop a repertoire of problem-s pacific 'skills Being forewarned al low. 
the lead time necessary to build 'and' temper the (ski lis' needed to deal wiu, 



c 

future areaS' of concern. * , 



In the nex^ pages we suggest some roles counselors can play in-helping 
individyais to ct-eate a future that is ppsitive both for the person Ind for 
society.' \le say>to create" because just "to cope" is not enough.. Coping 
implies adapting to, adjustiTig to. responding to. Creating, on the other ' 

hand^ means being prepared for. being oh top of. being forearmed. Envision- 
ing a desired future and then causing it to become a, reality requires a 

much higher-leVel body of skills. We believe that counselors can be a signi- 

fica-nt force in helping people to become architects, if you will-} of a future 

of -their owrjj design. 

Facil itatoi^yf Caring and Sharing ' ' 

At tl^/top of our hierarchy of neo^ds is the need for self-actual iza- 
tion which| jin its deepest sense, implies a fulfillment or transcendence of 
self--an iirier .humfl ity and peace that allows individuals to forget selfish 
concerns and personal desires, The most admired and respected national ^ 
figures are those who convey a sense of caring about others and who 
see beyond their own personal needs. Clearly, the universal regard 

which greeted Pope John I's behavior during the few days of his life 

Pope was a reflection of people's great outgrowth of feeling and love fur 

a man who communicated such humility and caring jfor others. 
\^ Counse^rt^can play an important V^Hi^i^jfel ping people lo . eaiuc 

the importance of caring and sharing as basic ingredients of a richly 
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satisfyTng_^i|tence. Both in theiY caunseling and their work as cpnsul-'' 
tants in curricui development, cd'unselors can help individuals enhance 
their own sense of worth by developing a commitment to caring for others 
and assisting others to grow and develop, Thiy can act as models in\ ' 
designing experiences that help people express their caring for and encouf^g^ 
their sharing with one another, and that promote interdependence afld desire 
for the common good as worthy and necessary goals. 

♦ 

Facilitator of Life Transitions • 

Increased mobility, making and breaking numerous- relationships, and \. 
engaging in a jiumber of careers will create trauma and di^mfort for 
many people. . In the future there will be fewer expectationsfor^^tts^mn vi- 
dual to persist in a gjven activity, whether it be education or employment, 
for an indeferminate period of time, and more contracting- with educational' 
institutions and employers to achieve specific goals or tasks within a 
projected time frame. Counselors increasingly will be called upon to serve 
as switching points to' assist individuals to move In and out of different 
life roles and activities, and to acquire the skills necessary to accom- 
plish such transitions with tranquility. 

Broker of Vit».1^ Infotniat iufi ' 

Clients^ and other Individual, win in...a.injii i-ok tuwa.j u... 
counselor as a resource linker. Counselors will be Suught. out t.o hel,. 
people locate the sources of Inrurmatiod and dau (.i.ey require fo. the., 



particular needs andxin teres ts. They will play a vital -role in helping 
\ people«to design strat^ies for searching national .data .bases to obtain ^ 
information on 'vital qilestions or issues of concern.- Much time will also 
be devoted. to helping individuals interpret the infprmatiC/t'they receive 
^ and use it in a ^systematic decision^mak^ing process, . . ' ■ - 

Facilite^tor of Change I '\ 

. Someone has said that the rate of change >can be likeyted to that pf 
transportation. We are presently in the age of "the Concorde, If this 
assumption i's true, then flying at a pace faster than sound means that we 
are experiencing change faster than we can hear or acknowledge it'. Tlje 
forces engendered by such rapid change can be bewildering and unsettling. 
Counselors can be of great help in assisting people to acquire the skills 
of effective change agents, to be authors of^-hange rather than passive or 
frantic responders tQ it. Specifically,' they can help their clients to 
develop criteria for identifying when a change is needed, to learn a pro- 

.i 

cess for making the change happen, and to develop guidelines for deter- 
mining whether the change is a successful and adequate response to their 
partlfcular needs and wants. 

rhe future will likely be d Lime of turbulence. C>.Mr! icUny 
social emphases and priorities, occurring with great rabidity, will p^.^ 
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moral and ethical, dilemmas. Codnselors will be called upon to meet'. the 
need's of many differeat^constituencies,. If counselors are left to respomi, 
to these and deal with them on a crisis basis, using whatever^ fesourc.es 
they have at jaand. the task is likely to prove urtrewardipg, to cause d-is- 
tress and anxiety rather than feelings .of pleasure and achievement; . Coun- 
selors will experience again the al 1-top-famil iar pattern of waiting for 
social developments to reach the flash point before they are able to" devise" 

• ♦ 

an appropriate and widespread response. - 

Clearly, a futures studies program could be of inestimable assistance 
to counselor educators, state. sujrervlsors, and guidance directors in helping 
them decide where priorities shbiild be, not only for preservice but for 
postservice and i-nservice traini/ig as well. Additionally, the very activity 
of deciding what might be the major demands ^nd priorities of the short- 
er near-term future coufd help to bring about consensus' f-egarding counselor 
roles and functions which would serve the best, Interests of the profession.. 

Special Empliases • 

We sheuld stofte firs't that the purpose of a'.futur&s studies" program 
is not to develop accurate predictions of what the future w'ill be. The* 
goa.1, rather, should be to understand better whaf is possible and del in- 
eate. within broad parameters what will or may occur, with what probabi I Ities, 
within a given time frame. 

A second major emphasis should be pl«^ced in identifying fruiii amony 
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all possible eye|ts those that have the mo§t probability of occurring. 
Differ^t "iets'! (|f assumptions will' determine the .probabilities/ The 
• key here is to begip the process of narrowing views qf the future. 
. The 'Satrd -emphasis sh6uld be-on jnoving from the probable to the ' ' 
preferred." /of those Jhings which are both possible and probable, which " 
^ Vdeserve-speciil attention? ■ By knowing clearly what is' most preferred, we 
• may-De .able to revise .probahil i ties and actually create the' kind of future 
that we most desire. 

, Generating. futuristic images that relate to possible, probable, and 
■preferred outcomes will provide a collective action that works not ^nly 
• for greater personal counselor effectiveness but also for greater coun- 
^selor socfal impact. 

Outcomes f rom a Futures Studies Prog ram - " 

llisted below are some suggestions concerning contributions that 
■ an ongoing futures^dies, program could make to counselor education and * 
' , ^counseling practices. They are only illustrative. * Hopefully, they will. 
' stimulate further 'thought about other potential outcomes such a program " v 
might produce; 

^- Develop a bro^d array of inno vative option. . We are frequently 
. encapsulated by our options; our view of the options open to us is limited 

by our immediate environment and our own personaf experiences. Thus, it • 
-; ^'s'not unusual for peopte'to limit their employment options to those 

•: • ' ■ y' : - v 
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currently engaged in by people within their families or communities. If 
our view of what, is possible is limited; then so Will be our behavior. 

Futures studies can help individuals and groups to! develop a broad 
array of innovative options-innovative in the'sense that, while they may 
: have existed previously, they were .unknown to the people involved-or. to 
invent brand new options-total ly different in form and the r'esult of 
.creative activity by. the individuals or groups. Just viewing an array of 
options can g-ive individuals a different perspective regarding the futur^L^ 
Limited knowledge of options may cause people to give little thought to 
legitimate decision-making." while .learning about a large number of alter- 
natives can make them dramatically aware of the need to make wise ^choices, 
as well as to consider how those chdices will influence their future actiyi- 
tjp and behavior, "increasing individuals' perceiition of choices, and 
options through such a program will greatly expand their ability to create = 
a rewarding futurjg. " 

2. Consider the consequenc es of future actions . While it maybe an 
oversimplification to say that people can be divided into two groups, we. ' 
suggest that some people let'thinc^s happen , and others make things happen . 
The individuals who make things happen are knowledgeable aboufand influ- 
enced by consideration, of the consequenbes of various actions or behaviofsl 
In a futures studies program people can explore and discuss consequences 
as a way of helping them choose preferred options and thus prepare them- 
selves better for the future. 



^' Develop a longer time frame. Recently a think-tank participant^ 
described his experience with a group of eminent .philosophers and behav- 

• ioral scientists y/ho had been brought together to discuss the future. 
The objective was for individuals to con^ntrate on the distant future 
.and begin to develop some inages of what life would be like in 25 to 50 
years. The .experience preved difficult to manage as the participants, 
rather consistently, kept moving from a futures time perspective to the ' 
more irnnedfate present. In fact, some of the participants lost interest 
in focusing on .the futt^re because of their concern about what was happening 
now. So it is. often, with counselors and (Jther edu,ca.tors who have/to deal 

< with pro{)lems of such immediate urgency that long-term concerns and plan- . 
ning must" be "put on hold." 

Developing a longer time frame, thinking beyond the immediate press 
to future issues and concerns, has several advantages: 

' (a) It provides opportunity to "gear up." Forewarned is forearmed. , 
If we know where the dragons are. we can more Effectively develop the 
sword that will slay them. / 

(b) It helps us to gain a more balanced perspective. Viewina 
our difficulties from an historical perspective can keep, us from becoming 
too easily ruffled by current presses, give us the feeling that they are 
not as unsolvable as they appear to be. and help ds to realize that , 
others have dealt with cr^es and problems of. similar magnitude and^" 
have been successful in overcoming tffem'. ' 



(c)' It helps us to assess the appropriateness and utility of what 
we are doing, A futuristic perception provides 4 frame of .reference for 
decision-making and goal-setting developed from thoughtful images of ' 
what will occur in the future. Ideas atiout what may be ahead probably 
provide a more useful basis for dealing with the "now'' than do ideas about 
what has already happened. 

..Envisage new- goals. A major purpose 6f a futures studies program 
is assist4ng people to envisage new goals and' the means for achieving those 
goals. Understandably, an ori^tati^)n toward the present and toward present 
and past priorities will engender development of a set of goafs very dif- 
ferent from those t^^t grow out of futuristic images. Freguentl>, futur- 
istic images serve to mobilire the sy$tem to develop innovative goals and 
give rise to a sense of optimism and excitement. The futures studies pro- 
gram can assist people to develop new goalf representitig a range of desired 
Outcomes th4t,.can give direction and purpose to their day-to-day ^a'ctivi ties. 
Individuals can thus see more cleanly the relationship between what tljey 
are presently, aoing and some valued long-term outcomes. 
' ^' ■ Perform an early iiternin q function . One can recount vivid examples 
in counseling history of counselors having demands' thrust upon them for . " 
which they had little or no preparation-demands that seemed to materialize 
almost magically, with no prior warning. Student activism, changing and 
cyclical enrollments at various age levels, the drug culture,. affirmative 
action, and even career development are only a few illustrations of some 

• ■ ■ . ^ ■ r 



recent events that .burst upon the educational scene— ar^d for* which coun- 
selors were asked to provide effective leadership and responses. In fact, 
most of these events and developments were predictable. 

It is fair to suggest that, in many ips^tances, the reaction of coun- 
selors was other than exemplary. The outcomes would no doubt have 
b^en very different if.advance indications of changing patt^erns had been 
-noted. An early warning of some of the most recent happenings with impli- - 
cations for counselors,' for example, could, have led to development of spe- 
cial counselor renewal workshops designed to prepare counselors with both ' ' 
the knowledge and the skills for dealing with these social changes. Trajning 
program^ could aTso have been developed under specially-funded programs so 
that whefrVeat numbers of counselors asked for assistance, resources would 
have been available to them. ' ' ' \: 




.... ... ... 

societal neieds. 'MM^^^^ pf'ogram could have helped 

ta bring to light an^d di^^fl^^W^^^^^ trends. Counselors could ^ 

, then have had the lead time necessary to 'develop a variety- of potential 

strategies and responses .for dealing with. them. . *" 



Futuristic Challenges for the Counsel ing Profession- 
A look , to the futurfe makes jt clear that counseling as an organiied 
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profession will face many new, yet-unknown challenges and demands. In * 
fact, the future will undoubtedly bring a variety of challenges^ all 
of our existing services and traditions. Only those professions which! 
have given serious thought to alternative futures are likely to survivfe. 
It is in the spirit of encouraging our profession to think futuristically, 
to deal with what is important rather* than just what is urgent, that we 
pose the following three major questions. We feel that these are questions 
we' must b? prepared to answer either explicitly or implicitly. By addres- 
sing them now, vie will be in a better position to respond to them in the 
future. . . , 

1- What is ou r primary mission as cou nselor';? . 

' '~~ — ~ — ^ ' ' 

A frequently quoted comment is that railroads lost their preeminence 
in the American scene because they thought their mission was 'to perpetuate 
railroads-. What they failed to understand was that they' were not in" the 
'railroading business, they were in the tirarvsportatio/\ biAinessi -If they, 
had viewed their primary miss,ion as transportation, they .probably would ' 
have developed far differently and would today still be a viajble force in 
American business and ^commerce. 

How .we address ourselves to basic, fundamental questions frequently 
determines what our future will be. Ask a group of counse.lors what their 
primary mission is and you may very, well receive as many answers-as there 
are counselors. Diversity in esoteric responses is tolerated, even 
appreciated, within pur profession. However, the common thread running 
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through an pf the answers j^ould likely be that ^the primary mission 0/ ^ 
.counselors is to'counsel. No the time-pre'sent or future- 

>or the occasion-personal or occupational -tfje 'counselor's sine qua'non 
is J:he ability to proyide counseling, this answer would not fee flippant 
■ or superficial.- A 'preporidefince_ of guidance literature detls with the 
. counseling process; and'cou^^ preparation programs giv^ major emphasi 
to provision of both/didactf arid supervised work in cq^ns'eling. Indeed, 
rany counselors take ,iolace^jeven pleasure, in the fact that there is^ 
^JM^rent consensus as to wh|i is andlvill be their primary mission. 
" Th^ see the emphasis on cqiSnseling as the result of a hard-fought / 
battle, and ^'eel that only w|thin the last decade or two has ^cquriseling 
really received true appreciation and support. ^ ' ; v 

Certainly tffere is much to support this view. But fundamentally , such 
a perspective suggests' that t^Tidentity of counselors Is determined by t^i 
. tools they use. by the method^ they employ to irovide^Wvices to, others. 
. In the, starkest t^s such an attitude short-changes the co^nsel•or. It ' 
defines the counselor as a person who delivers^a servl^^^^ rather than a ^ - 
person; who is committed to bringing abo^t' a vaHety of socially desirable 
outcomes. Few profession? limit thtfr p^^^^^ to the means that the 

can u^e to bring about .desired ends. Physicians are forever seeking new 
ways to alleviate or Wli^h^^d Engineers continually push the 

frontiers pf^w7teclinological Innovations and inventions so as to extend 
theifaSili'ty to create. Musicians work to expafid the*means by which they 



. to distinguish that which is excellent from that which is .only good, and 
that which is good from that which is poor or unacceptable. 

It is unlikely that any human, service will win much support in the 
future unless it can also provide clear criteria^y which others.may evaluate 
the quality of specific services. No general criteria exisl today that . 
make if easy for practitioners or educators to defp4,unmistaka|^ly what'cpn- 
stitutes excellence'in counseling. Such criteria jhould speak|o outcomes 
■and not process. Tabulating the number' of, hours of staff trainfng. of 
clients seen, or money devoted to projects, or tinfe spent with individual 
• clients -is descriptive--but in no way doqs it provide definitive information 

on the^ quality ^f services". ' » ' • 

V ^ .The French have a phrase: '"the good is the enemy of the best.- ' 
We musf be very concerned in counseling that we\ot be satisfied jiist with \ 
•the good, that the phrase. "It's pretty good." not represeti't an adequate level' 
of performance: Rather, we must be able to delineate clearly the raeahihg 
.and substance of excellence, not only as a giride for consumers but also 
as a goal toward which alT prograrrg. will strive. 

3^ How can we insure 5:4^- ren ewal'? « . " 

— s= — . » 1 . ■• 

The changes and the challenges that we have described underwrite • 
the, critical need f6r counselor renewal. No counselors prepared in one 
time period will be adequately prepared to serve in another unless they 
haye engaged in contthuing attempts to renew their skills. Counselors 
.must feel that they have n^ver completed th^ir training, that lifelong 
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learning and continuiijg renewal are vital aspects of their professional ^ ^ 
competence. 'J' '^^ f 

How to achieve co^iriselor renewal is a critical question. Basically. 
it would seem to involve a double' commitment: first, a coiinitment on' the 
part of institutions to provide in ongoing programs the time and .resources 
necessary to assist cour^elors to aqquire new and upgrade existing; skills v 
and competencies; andselqnd. a corrmitment on ihe part of every individua} 
counselor -ff take re|p5nsibilitV for his/her self-reneWal . No propm or 
plan, however well conceived an<f managed, will succeed unless the individuals 
themselves are devoted to personal and professional growth. Perhaps the most 
appropriat/guideline fpr counselors is the concept of being "totally com- , 
mitted but only half sure" -committed to serving their clients and giving 
totally of themselves to those who need them, but only half sure as to the 
excellence of What they do. willing always to re.examine and change as .they 
discover better, more effective ways oi'^functio'rfin^' • ^' ' 



Conclusion 

* > ' • 

In car racing parlance, a driver is "on the bubjbje" when he/she has 
the slowest qualifying time while other drivers are" still waiting their 
turns. If" another driver po^ts a faster speed, then the drive»6)n fKe 

bubblTe"* is bumped. ^ . 

, • ' ' i \ • 

We. believe that counselors are on the bubble", that they are in the 



.midst" of intense and aggressive competition with other special services' 
and special" interest groups^who are clamoring for the inside track ^r. 
money and support. The strident demands^ the 'thrusting forward,- the . 
seeking for a way to outdo others blur the distinctions between services 
and result in what looks like a whirring, deafening, tightly-packed group 
' of antagonistsjMockeying for position. 

Unless counselors can- be seen as offering a distinct .contribution, 
their bubble may well burst, and they will be bumped by more aggressive 
■individuals who" know what they are about. Counselors. possess the poten- 
tial' to help people of all ages move into, the future with assurance, to 
know where to go and how to get there. -In the race for survivaUili helping 
services, futurism may well be the super-charging element that c^nselors 
need to move off the bubble intoVthe pple position. 
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